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London then seemed the all-devouring monster which drained the
countryside of a laborious and innocent peasantry. It was a common-
place that the London workman was idle, profligate and drunken.
Shebbeare, writing in the middle of the century says: *In London
amongst the lower class all is anarchy, drunkenness and thievery, in the
country, good order, sobriety, and honesty, unless in manufacturing
towns, where the resemblance to London is more conspicuous.'1
Baretti, travelling from London to Plymouth in 1760, says, cthe further
I went from London, the more tractable appeared the low people.. ,',2
and a German pastor, who had ministered to a German congregation in
London for twenty years, wrote in the eighties, 'the farther off from
London, the more in general the air as well as the manners grow purer.
The people appear more civil and tractable, more sociable and frugal
and more given to cleanliness'.3 In 1773 Mortimer wrote of 'the sober
and industrious labouring poor in the manufacturing towns at a great
distance from the capital', adding, 'workmen of every species in and
near the capital being justly reputed idle, profligate and debauched,
these are excepted*.4
These are generalizations. Who are the workmen of every species?
Grosley, who came to London in 1765, is a little more precise. 'Among
the people of London,* he says, *we should properly distinguish the
porters, sailors, chairmen, and the day labourers who work in the
streets not only from persons of condition, most of whom walk a-foot,
but even from the lowest class of shopkeepers. The former are as
insolent a rabble as can be met with in countries without law or police
... the obliging readiness of the citizens and shopkeepers even of the
inferior sort, sufficiently indemnify and console us for the insolence of
the mob... .'5 The distinction drawn is - broadly - between the un-
skilled labourer and the skilled artisan who belongs more to the shop-
keeping class than to that of cthe mob', who were essentially the
chairmen, porters and labourers together with actual roughs.
To learn something of the. social life of these people, who were
classed (misleadingly) as the workmen, or the poor, or the low people
or the mob, involves some examination of the structure and nature of
London trades. It was an age of minute social distinctions. Lines were
drawn between the artisan and die labourer, the master and the journey-
man, as they were drawn between the lodger and the housekeeper. They